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* HEADLINE NEWS 


WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD EVENTS 


Map Study: The War in Africa 


The British 8th Army, chasing 
“Rommel the Fox” ‘across Libya, last 
week captured the seacoast town of 
Sirte {see map below). The British 
then pushed on through the dry river 
bed at Uadi Bei el Chebir, and up 
the coast toward Misurata. 

Some troops of Rommel’s Afrika 
Korps have already reached Tripoli, 
the chief base remaining to the Axis 
in Libya. 

In Tunisia, meanwhile, British- 
American forces hammered at the 
Nazis from the other side. The coun- 
tryside was a sea of mud, slowing 
our advance. One U. S. officer said: 
“The Axis is strong in Tunisia. It 
will fight to the end to keep its Afri- 
can foothold.” 

The heaviest fighting took place 
at Medjez-el-Bab (also shown on 
map below). The battle began with 
a night attack by our troops. First 
came a withering artillery barrage. 
Then U. S. and British infantrymen 
charged up the hills. 





We captured all but the topmost 
ridge of hills. From this height the 
Germans raked our men with artil- 
lery fire. After a few days we were 
forced to give up this position, and 
retreat. 

Elsewhere in Tunisia, the United 
Nations men advanced slowly but 
surely against the Axis troops along 
the seacoast. The Fighting French 
won an engagement at Pichom. Then 
they advanced toward Sousse, hop- 
ing to cut off Rommel’s road of re- 
treat. 

Allied planes—Marauders, Ha- 
vocs and Flying Fortresses, escorted 
by Curtiss P-40s and Warhawks— 
raided Axis shipping. They sank at 
least five Axis supply ships and one 
destroyer. Docks were bombed at 
Tunis, Bizerte, Sfax, and Sousse. 

Lockheed Lightnings, although 
they are interceptor pursuits and not 
bombers, carried out long-distance 
bombing raids against Rommel’s flee- 
ing army. 


Map shows North African battlefronts (story above). 
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Somaliland Joins Us 
As French Seek Unity. 


French Somaliland, with its im- 
portant seaport of Jibuti, has joined 
the Fighting French. The East Af- 
rican colony which guards the Red 
Sea supply route was formerly con- 
trolled by Vichy French officials, 
(For Theme Article and map, see 
Dec. 14 Jr. Schol., pp. 6 and 7.) 

Somaliland was the last French 
colony in Africa to break away from 
Vichy. The Cross of Lorraine, sym- 
bol of the Fighting French, now flies 
over all of French East and Equa- 
torial Africa. 

French Northwest Africa is under 
the leadership of Gen. Henri Giraud, 
who is cooperating with the United 
Nations forces of Lieut. Gen. Dwight 
Eisenhower. 

And so all of French Africa is now 
in the war against the Axis. 


FRENCH AFRICAN LEADERS 


There has been much difficulty in 
establishing unity among the French 
leaders themselves. Admiral Jean 
Frangois Darlan, the former High 
Commissioner of French North Af- 
rica, controlled the French officials 
who had been appointed by Vichy. 
But the Fighting French, led by 
Gen.. Charles de Gaulle, would not 
give Darlan their support. They dis- 
trusted him because he had been a 
Vichy man. 

Then Admiral Darlan was assas- 
sinated, and General Giraud took his 
place. The Fighting French have 
confidence in Giraud, but they dis- 
trust some of his officials who are 
Vichy men. 

General Giraud’s first act as High 
Commissioner was to arrest and im- 
prison 12 persons, including both 
Axis and Allied sympathizers. Gen- 
eral Giraud charged that these men 
had plotted to murder him and Rob- 
ert D. Murphy, the United States 
Minister. This added to the confu- 
sion of the French African scene. 

Meanwhile, it was announced that 
General de Gaulle would visit the 
U. S. It is certain that he would re 


‘ceive an enthusiastic welcome. 
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et Army Wins 
~ A Vital Cities 


The Russians last week scored 
t victories in their winter of- 
Seve against the Germans. The 


Red Army drove the Nazis from 


Velikie Luki, Kotelnikovo, Elista and 
Mozdok. 

Get out your maps (Jan. 11 Jr. 
Schol., p. 3) and study them, as you 
read of these brilliant successes: 


Central Front. Velikie Luki was 
one of the Germans’ strongest 
“hedgehog points.” The German gar- 
rison tried desperately to hold this 
prized city against the attack of Red 
tanks and infantry. The Germans 
refused to surrender, and were wiped 
out to the last man. 

The capture of Velikie Luki was 
perhaps the greatest Russian victory 
of this war. The city is only 90 miles 
from the old border between Latvia 
and Russia. It is the westernmost 
point of the Russian advance. 


In the Don Bend. The Germans 
used buried tanks as pillboxes, in an 
effort to halt the Russian advance. 
But the Russians continued rolling 
down toward Rostov. 


INTO THE UKRAINE 


Russian troops penetrated 15 miles 
into the Ukraine, driving toward the 
steel center of Kharkov. This ad- 
vance came on the 25th anniversary 
of the founding of the Ukrainian 
Soviet Socialist Republic—one of the 
Il republics in Russia (see p. 6). 


Premier Joseph Stalin sent this mes- | 


sage to Ukrainian guerrillas behind 
the German lines: “The Ukraine is 
and will be Soviet. Let liberty-loving 
people struggle in the Ukraine, in 


. the rear of the German robbers!” 


Stalingrad Front. A Russian army 
pushed southwest from Stalingrad 
and captured the railroad town of 
Kotelnikovo. This town (also spelled 
Kotelnikov and Kotelnikovski) had 
been the Germans’ main base east 
of the Don. 

The Russians then moved south- 
ward, across ancient camel caravan 
toutes, to Elista. This city is the cap- 
ital of the Kalmuck Republic (a part 
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Rube Goldberg in N.Y. Sun 


Hitler on the Run! 


of Russia). The Russians recaptured 
Elista and pushed on. 

The fighting in this Kalmuck re- 
gion is similar to desert warfare. 
Water is scarce, and the villages of 
the Kalmuck cattle-breeders are far 
apart. The winds blow snow and 
sand about in fierce, choking clouds. 
Many Germans preferred to surren- 
der, rather than retreat over such ter- 
ritory! 

Meanwhile, in the city of Stalin- 
grad, the Russians continued to drive 
the invaders back, block by block. 
West of Stalingrad, two divisions of 
German troops were still held in a 
tight trap. The Germans attempted 
to supply these troops by transport 
plane, but many of the planes were 
shot down. 


Caucasus. The Bussian Caucasus 
offensive was slowed by heavy rains. 
In spite of this, the Russians ad- 
vanced 12 miles, and by a surprise 
thrust captured Mozdok. 


“Katusha.” The Russian weapon 
that the Germans have learned to 
fear most is a secret gun called the 
“Katusha.” This gun has greater fir- 
ing power than any German gun. 
When Katusha shells explode, the 
fragments crush everything near by. 

Each Katusha is equipped with an 
electrical device that will blow up 
the gun, if theré is a danger that it 
might be captured. The Nazis are 
frantic because they cannot learn the 


design of the gun. 
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‘| opened a steel mill. What’s more, 
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Kaiser's Steel Mill 
Is First in the West 


Henry J. Kaiser has again amazed | 
the U. S. with a go-getting achieve- 
ment. The energetic “wizard” who 
builds dams, ships, and planes has 


it is the first iron-and-steel mill 
west of the Rocky Mountains. 

The mill's blast furnace, which is 
larger than any operating in Europe, 
was “blown in” on Dec. 30. The 
plant stands in the middle of a 1,300- 
acre California site fringed by orange 
groves and vineyards. 

The blast furnace is now. making 
pig iron from California iron ore and 
limestone, and Utah coal. Open- 
hearth furnaces will begin turning 
pig iron into steel in February. By 
April 30 the mill will be rolling com- 
plete ship plates. This will be only 
one year after the ground was 
broken! 

The mill will provide steel for 
1,000. Kaiser-built ships in 1943. 





ONE CAN TO A CUSTOMER: In photo 
below, storekeeper tells customer 
that she can buy only one can of 
each brand of food. Most stores 
follow this rule to prevent hoarding 
before canned-food rationing begins. 
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, LIFE IN 
LATIN AMERUcCA 


© Latest News Is Sung 


In Mexican Corridos 


If you wandered through the Mexi- 
can countryside, you would probably 
meet a singer of corridos, accompany- 
ing himself on a guitar. He would be 
surrounded by an eager crowd of listen- 
ers. And when he got through he would 
sell printed copies of his song. 

The Mexican corrido is an account of 
current events, told, or rather sung, in 
a series of four-line musical stanzas. 
For example, four years ago Mexico's 
outstanding aviator was killed in a crash 
in Washington. The news was quickly 
spread throughout Mexico in a corrido 
which began: 

In the year thirty-nine, 

Year of infinite sorrow, 

Died Francisco Sarrabia, 

Our beloved aviator, 

On a sad June morning, 

There in the cold north. 

One of the most popular corridos this 
year is called Corrido de las Guerra. It 
tells in simple terms how the war 
started, how Mexico got into it, and 
what the United Nations are fighting 
for. There are probably thousands of In- 
dians in Mexico who have learned of 


the war only through this corrido. 
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Birthday of Marti 
Celebrated in Cuba 


On January 26 will be celebrated 
the birthday of José Marti, the 
father of Cuban liberties. 

When Marti was born in Havana 
on Jan. 26, 1853, his country was 
still a Spanish colony. Even then 
there were Cubans who were work- 
ing to free their homeland. Marti 
joined them while he was still a boy. 
Before he was 17 he was arrested 
for conspiring against the Spanish 
Government, and deported to Spain. 

The Ten Years War of liberation 
ended in 1878 with the complete de- 
feat of the Cuban revolutionists. 
Marti returned home and continued 
the struggle against the Spaniards. 
Again he was arrested, but this time 
he escaped to New York. 

The revolution was begun in 1895. 
Aithough Marti was not a soldier, he 
insisted on doing his share of the 
fighting. He was killed on May 19, 
1895—a martyr to the cause of Cuba’s 
freedom. 


Fenno Jacobs from Three Lions 
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Canada’s War Effort 
All-Out for Victory 


The people of our northern nej 
bor, Canada, are proud of their con. 
tribution to the United Nations war 
effort. With a population of little 
more than 11 million, Canada is do. 
ing a big job toward Victory. 

Canada’s air force of more than 
150,000 men is the largest, per popu. 
lation, of any warring nation. The 
Canadian air-training plan keeps 
Britain well supplied with pilots, 
gunners, and navigators. 

Canada has 616,000 men in her 
armed services. Since last October, 
19-year-olds have been drafted. 

Canadian warships are helping to 
deliver the goods to Britain and Rus- 
sia. Almost haJf of all supplies 
shipped across the Atlantic are con- 
voyed by the Canadians. 


WAR PRODUCTION 


Almost all the nickel and two- 
fifths of the aluminum being pro- 
duced in North America comes from 
Canada. Canada now has the largest 
aluminum plant in the world. Mag- 
nesium is being widely produced in 
the U. S. by a method invented in 
Canada. 

Airplane production is about 
5,000 planes a year—as compared 
with 100 a year when the war be- 
gan! Canada turns out nine types of 


planes, including Lancaster Bomb- © 


ers, Curtiss Helldivers, and De Ha 
villand Mosquitoes. Canadian tanks 


are fighting on the Russian and Afri- | 


can fronts. 

The most powerful explosive of the 
war is being manufactured in Cat- 
ada. Secret equipment for ground 


and air detection is also being made . 


there. 


———— 


The Bolivian tin mine strike has 
ended. The miners returned to 

while a government official tried te 
work out an agreement between 
unions and mining companies. (For 





earlier story, see Jan. 11 Jr. Schol ” 
p. 5.) Photo shows Indian miners” 
sorting tin by hand at San Jose Mine. © 
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Three Lions 
This girl_is Anna Pesets- 
kaya, a parachutist in ac- 
tive combat. Note medals, 
one a miniature ‘chute. 


publics (commonly called the 

U.S.S.R., the Soviet Union, or Rus- 
sia) is the largest country in the 
world. It covers one-sixth of the 
earth’s surface. It stretches from the 
Baltic Sea to the Pacific Ocean; and 
from hot cotton land in the south, to 
icy tundras* in the north. 

The U.S.S.R. contains 11 separate 
republics, and has a population of 
170 million. The largest number of 
people are Russians, but there are in 
all 49 different nationalities. In the 
north near Murmansk live the Lapps 
with their reindeer. Mongolian 
herdsman, near the border of Outer 
Mongolia in Asia, are also Soviet 
citizens. Near the Caspian Sea in the 
Caucasus region, nomadic* Bud- 
dhist shepherds tend their flocks. 

In 1917 the Russian people re- 
volted against the rule of the Czars. 


Tre Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 


After a period of disorder and blood- 
shed, a Soviet* Government was set 
up. The leader of this new govern- 
ment was Nikolai Lenin. After his 
death Joseph Stalin, a native of 
Georgia in the Caucasus, became 
head of the Soviet Government. 
Stalin, whose name means steel, is 
Premier of the U.S.S.R. and has the 
power of a dictator. 

The government of the U.S.S.R. is 
quite different from that of the 
United States. Only one political 
party; the Communist Party, is al- 
lowed to exist. There is no freedom 
of speech or of the press for persons 
who are opposed to the government. 
The Soviet Government used to 
spread propaganda against religion, 
but since the war this has been 
stopped. The churches in Russia are 
open, but there are not nearly so 
many of them as there were in the 
Czarist days. 

Russia’s economic and social sys- 
tem, too, is quite different from ours. 
The Russians are trying to perfect a 
socialist system. : 

Under a socialist system, the fac- 
tories are owned and managed by 


sovfoto 





the government. Railroads, power 
plants, and nearly all stores and 
businesses are controlled by the gov- 
ernment. 

Most of the farms are collective 
farms, owned gnd operated together 
by a large group of farmers. 


FIVE-YEAR PLANS 


Russia’s resistance to the German 
invasion has been made possible by 
the three Five-Year Plans. During 
the first five-year period, heavy in- 
dustries were built up—such as mas- 
sive dams and huge steel mills. Dur- 
ing the second five-year period, faec- 
tories to turn out lighter goods were 
built. During the third period, the 
manufacture of war materials was 
increased. ; 

One purpose of these plans was 
to develop the tremendous resources 
that lie east of the Ural Mountains 
(see map on 5). Stalin, who 
proudly calls himself an Asiatic, fore- 
saw that Russia-in-Europe might be 
invaded. And so his policy was to 
build up Siberia and other regions 
of Russia-in-Asia, which is much 
farther away from the Germans. 

Whole new cities were constructed 
in the remote regions. For example, 


Though the Russians are well- 
equipped with motorized equip- 
mont, they use a large number 
horses. Cavalry is especially 

for fighting in sub-zero weather. 
Photo, mounted Red Army scouts. 


See improve Your Vocabulary on p. 16 












White-camouflaged men of the Red 
Army plunge through the deep 
snows of Mother Russial Photo at 
left shows a tank unit attacking. 
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FIGHTS 


it was decided in 1929 to build a 


For instance, the Red* Army men 
wear warm boots of greenish-yellow 
felt, known as is. Many Rus- 
sian civilians are doing without va- 
lenkis, or wearing old and worn 
ones, so that the soldiers may be 
warm. And the same is true of fur 


clothing, so necessary in the frigid 












Moscow is the story of how the Rus- 
sian people have met the invaders. 


In the autumn of 1941, German 


tanks crushed toward this farm on 
their eastward advance. Stalin or- 
dered the farmers to “scorch the 
earth”—to leave nothing for the Ger- 
mans. 

The farm’s 650 cattle were 
rounded up, and driven to the east. 
The farm women drove the tractors, 
and the children rode on them. A 
woman veterinary then set fire to 
the grain sheds and the farm houses. 
She organized guerrilla bands of 
farm workers, who hid in nearby 
forests in order to snipe at the Ger- 
mans. 

The Germans seized all the vil- 
lages near the farm. They beat and 
hanged villagers whom they caught. 
One of these small villages was a 


d factory city in the iron-ore region Russian winter. : Russian national shrine, because it 
a of the Urals. Its name was to be —_ Ninety per cent of all Russian food contained the house of Tchaikowsky, 
“Magnitogorsk (Magnetic Moun- is now rationed. Eggs and milk are the great 19th-century Russian com- 
ve | tain). very scarce. Doctors say that the poser. The Germans wrecked Tchai- 
we When the first workers arrived, Ctl Russian has lost about 15 kowsky’s house, and used his preci-. 
the site of the future factory city pounds since the war began. ous music scores to start fires. 
was just a barren, level steppe. The Housewives can rarely buy pots Then the Red Army made their 
workers went through great hard- and pans, hairpins, brushes, or soap. great stand before Moscow. The 
a ship for two years, suffering from Men cannot buy razor blades. There Germans were driven back, and one 
by cold and hunger. But they built are no new clothes for sale in the by one the little villages were freed. 
ng Magnitogorsk, which is now one of _ stores. The villagers came out of the woods 
in. the world’s leading steel centers. The coal mines of the Donets and began to rebuild. One ski sol- 
a All around Magnitogorsk arose basin, and some of“the Caucasian  dier said: “The villagers had forgot- 
Re new industries—the plane factories il wells, have been lost to the en- ten how to smile.” 
wi of Perm, the nickel works in the emy. There is a severe shortage of The woman veterinary returned to 
al Kazak region, the submarine shops fuel. So battalions of women go to the dairy farm. Within two weeks 
he # o Sverdlovsk, the diesel motor fac- the forests to bring in wood for fuel. fodder production had begun, and 
‘os tories of Ufa. And when the Ger- In spite of all these hardships, the the farm was the center for repair- 
mans invaded Russia in 1941, more Russians are not discouraged. They ing damaged tractors of the neigh- 
a factories were moved from Western are determined to drive out the Ger- . borhood. Thus in spite of the Ger- 
e Russia to the Ural area. mans. They are confident of victory. man destruction, this farm is again 
RUSSIA‘S WAR LIFE The story of one dairy farm near supporting the Red Army. 
.. The story of the Red Army’s —e 
be heroic war against the German in- 
to vaders is told week by week in the 
oi Headline News pages of Junior | 
ch Scholastic. é 
Here, let us consider the daily life 
od in war of the Russian people. They 
le are sacrificing many comforts so that 


the soldiers may be well equipped. 


Russian infantrymen ride tanks into 


ee . The Russians are well trained 
od for winter fighting, and are prop- 
7, clothed for it. They are accus- 


to severe cold of winter. 
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ON THESE TWO PAGES (8 and 9) are questions covering issues of Junior Scholastic 
from Sept. 14 through this issue. Date of issue appears before each question. 


1. HEADLINE NEWS 


Select the ending which correctly completes the state- 
ment. Score two points each. Total twenty. 


S/14 1. On August 9, a United Nations Commando force 

attacked (a) Tobruk; (b) Dieppe; (c) Cologne. 

Women in the U. S. Army are known as (a) 

WAVES; (b) WAACs; (c) WAFS. 

Our largest battleship is (a) the lowa; (b) the 

Boise; (c) the San Francisco. 

. The Chief of Government of Unoccupied France 
was (a) Jean Francois Darlan; (b) E ouard Dal- 
adier; (c) Pierre Laval. 

. Coffee rationing is administered by (a) the WPB: 
(b) the OWI; (c) the OPA. 

. The Africa Korps was commanded by (a) Her- 
mann Goering; (b) Erwin Rommel; (c) Rudolf 
Hess. 

. The French scuttled their fleet at (a) Toulon; 
(b) Marseilles; (c) Bordeaux. 

. A world tour was made by (a) Wendell Willkie; 

(b) Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt; (c) Winston 

Churchill. 

British Gen. Wavell led a drive into (a) Burma; 

(b) Borneo; (c) Buna. 

French Somaliland changed sides to join (a) the 

Vichy French; (b) Gen. Giraud’s forces; (c) the 

Fighting French. 


S/14_ 2. 
S/14_ 3. 


N/16 


N/16 


j/4 


D/14 


0/12 


4 ®. 


J/g 10. 


My score———_—_ 


2. THEME ARTICLES 


Select the ending which correctly completes the state- 
ment. Score two points each. Total, twenty. 7 


0/26 1. After Hitler seized Austria, Mussolini took (a) 

Algeria; (b) Andorra; (c) Albania. 

The Nazis destroyed the village of Lidice in (a) 

Austria; (b) Switzerland; (c) Czechoslovakia. 

A Balkan nation which is a member of the 

Axis is (a) Greece; (b) Albania; (c) Hungary. 

. The Yugoslav guerrillas led by Gen. Mikhailovich 
are known as (a) Chetniks; (b) The Beggars; 
(c) Klephts. e 

. The Dardanelles, Gibraltar, and Suez guard the 
(a) Mediterranean Sea; (b) Caspian Sea; (c) 
Black Sea. : 

. A Negro republic in Africa is (a) Libya; (b) 
Liberia; (c) Dominican Republic. 

. Haile Selassie is the Emperor of (a) Egypt; (b) 
Eritrea; (c) Ethiopia. saad 

. Angola and Mozambique in “South America be- 
long to (a) Belgium; {b) Portugal; (c) Britain. 

. The Polish leader who helped America in our 
Revolutionary War was (a) Kosciusko; (b) Pil- 
sudski; (c) Sikorski. 

. The United Kingdom is (a) the Union of South 
Africa; (b) Great Britain and Northern Ireland; 
(c) Austria and Hungary. 


N/2 2. 
N/9 3. 


N/16 


D/7 


My score——___ 


3. GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS 


These sentences have been scrambled, by placing the 
names of nations in the wrong sentences. Unscramble 
them, and write the correct name in the blank after each 
sentence. Score two points each. Total, ten. 


O/5 1. The name Argentina is Spanish for Equator. 
[/ll 





There was a strike in the tin mines of Paraguay. 





N/16 Ecuador called off its elections this year. 





Fulgencio Batista is President ot Bolivia. 





2. 
3. 
4 4 
5. 


S/21 Under the leadership of President Castillo, Cube 


is neutral in the war. 





My score———_____ 


4. BUILDERS OF AMERICA 


Place the letter of each phrase in the bs par sme column 

beside the correct name in the lefthand column. Score 

one point each Total, ten. 

$/14 1. Roger Williams A. First President to come from 

0/19 2.—Benjamin Frank- , ported ye omald that 
lin closed Western Hemisphere 

to tyrants of Europe. 

Founded colony at Provi- 

dence, R. I. 

Wrote Poor Richard's Al- 

manac. ; 

5—Andrew Jackson E. Built a fleet on Lake Erie. 

6.—Stephen Decatur F. Commanded the Bonhomme 

Richard. 

Was first Secretary ot the 

Treasury. 

Author of the Declaration 

of Independence. 

Sn ay the Rangers. 

Defeated the Barbary Pi- 


rates. 


N/12 3.—John Paul Jones © 


N/16 
(il 
N/30 
j/14 
D/7 
N/9 


4._-Thomas Jetterson ;) 


7.—_James Monroe G, 
8.—Oliver H. Perry H. 


9._Alexander Ham- 
ilton 1. 


$/21 10.—Robert Rogers 


My score———_—_— 


5. AVIATION 


Circle the correct answer to each of the following ques- 
tions. Score one point each. Total, five. 
N/16 ‘1. Who launched the first self-powered heavier- 
than-air cratt? : 
Da Vinci Wright Brothers Montgolfier 
. What is the upper layer of the sineghaatt 
troposphere stratosphere bathysphere 
’ bie is the science of weather? 
geo meteorolo thol 
> What is the duty of the Ri Trmenaeh Command? 
mail-carrying _plane-ferrying —_ ground-service 
. What instrument controls the ailerons and ele- 
vators? 
joy stick 


N/9 
N/2 
0/19 
j/18 


rudder empennage 
My score 


Note that quiz continues on next page > 
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PeACHERS SD 


OF JUNIOR $6HOLASTIC 


ARTICLE ON RUSSIA 
ROUNDS THEME SERIES 


Although our originally announced schedule of Theme 
‘Articles has been subject to interruptions and changes, we 
have managed to cover the nations of Europe and Africa 
this semester. During next semester we shall cover Asia, 
Australia, and the Americas. A schedule of coming articles 
is given below—with our usual reservation that it is subject 
to change, depending on war developments. 

At first glance, “the World in Thirty-Two Issues” might 
seem a too-ambitious program for a classroom magazine. We 
believe it imperative, however, to give our readers a global 
view of this global war, even if their study of particular na- 
tions cannot be so intensive. Editors learn, too, and we have 
become more and more impressed with this cardinal truth 
—after this war, the whole world will be a not-so-large neigh- 
borhood. 

We have adhered to our plan to begin and end the semes- 
ter with our nation’s two mightiest allies—Britain and Rus- 
sia. As we made out the schedule last summer, the Germans 
were launching their offensive across the Don lands against 
Stalingrad. One of our editors expressed the fear that our title 
—“Russia Fights’—might be outdated by a German victory. 
There was certainly a basis for the opinion that we should 
schedule Russia earlier, in order to avoid the possibility of 
a post-mortem article. It was our hope and belief that Rus- 
sia would still be in the war. She is, and how! 

Throughout this war; Americans have been learning about 
Russia. We had a great deal to learn, Former Ambassador 
Joseph E. Davies’ book, Mission to Moscow, has told of the 
lack of information and abundance of misinformation which 
for years clouded U. S.-Soviet relations. Our suspicion of the 
Russians, and their suspicion of us, were tragic factors in 
bringing on the present conflagration. 

The fog of misinformation, for years cunningly expanded 
by Hitler, has been dispelled by the Russian guns. 

Vice President Wallace, Wendell L. Willkie, and other 
Americans have pointed the way to cooperation of the 
U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. in the post-war world. This question 
should be brought to the attention of pupils. In spite of 
sharp differences in political and social systems, the two na- 
tions have much in common. Both are large, roomy coun- 
tries, containing a great variety of climate. Both are rich in 
agricultural wealth, and Russia’s industrial potentialities are 
enormous. The Soviet opening of Siberia and the Far East 
bears a great resemblance to our opening of the West a hun- 
dred years ago. Both the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. number 
many nationalities among their citizens. 

The Russians have always been frank in their admiration 
of American efficiency and industrial technique. And some 
of our lease-lend personnel in Iran and Russia say that the 
_ Soviet pupils have become as efficient as the “Amerikanski” 
teachers. 

Mention should also be made of the Russians yains in 
education under the Soviet Government. Between 1917 and 
1935, the literacy figure rose from 27% to 92%. The number 
of school chldren increased from 8 million to 48 million; the 
number of students in secondary schools from one million 
to more than 12 million. The government has paid special 
attention to art and culture. Children’s cultural activities 
have been stressed: the Children’s Theater in Moscow is 
one example of this policy. 


Notice: No Issue Next Week ) 


} Junior Scholastic will skip next week’s issue because 
/ of the change in semesters. 
/ Our next issue will be dated February 1. / 


Discussion Questions 


1. In what ways is the U.S.S.R. like the U.S.A.? 

2. In what ways do the two countries differ? 

3. Would you like to take part in the building of new 
cities, such as Magnitogorsk? 

4. The building up of Russia-in-Asia resembles a certain 
period in our nation’s history. What period was it? 


5. What should be our policy toward Russia after 
this war? 


Fact Questions 
1. How much of the earth’s surface does the U.S.S.R. - 
cover? 
. Who is Premier of the U.S.S.R.? 
. How many Five-Year Plans were there? 
In what mountain range is Magnitogorsk located? 
. What are valenkis? 
Who was Tchaikowsky? 
. Where was Stalin born? 
8. What economic and social system are the Russians try- 
ing to perfect? 


vid 02 bo 


~~ 


SECOND SEMESTER THEME ARTICLES 


Feb. 1—The Near East. Turkey, Svria, Palestine, Trans- 
jordan, Arabia. 


Feb. 8—The Middle East. Iran, Iraq, Afghanistan. 
Feb. 15—What Now for India? 

Feb, 22—Our Ally China. 

March 1—Our Enemy Japan. 


March 8—Japan’s Easy Conquests. Burma, Indo-China, 
Thailand, Malaya. 


March 15—Philippines and the East Indies. 

March 22—Australia, United Nations Rampart. 

March 29—The Pacific and Its Islands. 

April 5—South Americans “On the Fence.” Chile and 
Argentina. 

April 12—Brazil, Our Latin Ally. 

April 19—Smaller South American Neighbors. Uruguay, 
Paraguay, Bolivia, Peru. 

May 3—Equator Countries. Ecuador, Colombia, Vene- 
zuela, the Guianas. 

May 10—Mexico, Central America, and Caribbean, 

May 17—Northern Neighbor Canada. 

May 24—Alaska, Bastion of the North. 


HEADLINE NEWS—p. 2, 3 


Discussion Questions 

1. What are some achievements of Henry J. Kaiser, the 
West Coast industrial “wizard”? 

2. Describe the military position of the Axis forces in 
North Africa. 

3. What was your opinion of the late Admiral Darlan? 
What is your opinion of General Giraud? 


[Continued on next page] 
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Fact Questions 

1. In what French colony is the seaport, Jibuti? 

2. Did the attack on the hills of Medjez-el-Bab result in 
victory for our forces? 

3. Do any African colonies remain under Vichy French 
rule? 

4. What leader controls French East and - Equatorial 
Africa? :, 

5. Why did General Giraud arrest and imprison 12 men? 

6. What is a Katusha? 


GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS-—p. 4 


Many classes have unusual opportunities to learn of our 
good northern neighbor, Canada. Pupils who have visited 
Canada will probably be glad to recount their travels in a 
class discussion or in compositions. 


Discussion Questions 


1. How is Canada contributing to the Air Power of the 
United Nations? 

2. Would you enjoy getting your news by means of cor- 
ridos? Can you name a U. S. song which tells of news hap- 
penings? (Remember Pearl Harbor, and many ballads about 
outlaws, etc.) 


Fact Questions 


1. What nation honors José Marti as a hero of the struggle 
for independence? 

2. What is a corrido? 

3. Mention one way in which Canada does her part for 
the United Nations. 


SEMESTER REVIEW QUIZ—pp. 8, 9 


This week’s Victory Quiz, covering all issues of Junior 
Scholastic to date (including the current issue), appears on 
pages 8 and 9. The insert separates the two pages in your 
edition. We regret that this was unavoidable mechanically. 
The pages are of course not separated in the pupil edition. 

Your class may want to average each pupils monthly 
VQs, in order to determine Semester Victory Quotients. It 
might be interesting also to calculate the average Semester 
VQ of the class as a whole. You could announce that a Cer- 
tificate of Merit will be presented to the highest-ranking 
pupil at the end of next semester. (The presentation of the 
Certificate may be based on next semester’s work or the 
whole year’s work. The decision is up to you.) 


COUPON FOR FREE VQ KIT FOR 2ND SEMESTER 


VQ CORPS, 


Junior Scholastic 
220 E. 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send VQ membership cards, stamps, 
poster and certificate without charge or obligation 

















Address the package to: qy 
% 
NAME 
SCHOOL “4, 
ih 
‘we 

ADDRESS. ———— 

“ > 
city. S,,! STATE 
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Now is the time to order your free VQ Kit for nex 
semester's use, Please do not ask for more cards than yoy 
will need. The paper shortage makes it imperative that none 
be wasted. 


BUILDERS OF AMERICA—p. 11 


Fact Questions 

1. How did Sam Houston happen to be a President first, 
and afterwards a Senator? 

2. Why did-he lose his office as Governor of Texas? 

3. What war did Houston serve in during 1813? 

4. What U. S. President was his life-long friend? 


“TOM WHIPPLE”—pp. 12, 13 


In connection with Tom Whipple, pupils could write q 
thumb-nail biographical sketch of Nicholas I of Russia, 
Further interesting research may be done by members of the 
class to bring out the contrast of methods of travel in Tom 
Whipple’s day and the present time. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Do you think that Tom’s present to the Emperor was 
a worthwhile one? 

2. How does Tom Whipple illustrate the belief that all 
men are born equal? 

3. Describe some of the special duties of American con- 
suls in foreign countries during peacetime. 

1. Where did the acorn Tom Whipple gave the Emperor 
come from? 

2. What famous army did Russia defeat in Tom Whipple's 
time? 

3. Why did Tom desert ship in Kronstadt? 

4. What did Nicholas do with the acorn? 


AVIATION—p. 14 


Any air-minded pupil in your class could conduct a dis- 
cussion on this week’s article, using his own model planes 
for reference. He should explain the functions of the us 
and show the varied arrangements and departures in differ- 
ent models. Many of these model planes have excellent de- 
tail, especially those made by the Cleveland Model and 
Supply Co. 


Fact Questions 

1. What is dope? 

2. How are planes fitted for use in snow-covered 
regions? 

3. Where are the engines of a twin-motored plane 
usually mounted? 

4. Why does a flying bird pull in its legs? What come 
sponds to this in an airplane? 

5. What is the empennage? 

6. For what purpose is the joy stick used? 





Answers to Semester Review Quiz, pp. 8, 9 


1. HEADLINE NEWS: b, b, a, c, c, b, a, a, a, c. 

2. THEME ARTICLES: c, c, c, a, a, b, c, b, a, b. 

3. GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS: Ecuador, Bolivia, Paraguay, 
Cuba, Argentina. . 

4. BUILDERS OF AMERICA: C, D, F, H, A, J, B, E, G1 

5. AVIATION: Wright Brothers, stratosphere, meteorology, 
plane-ferrying, joy stick. 

6. WAR MAP OF EUROPE AND AFRICA: Lefthand columa 
— 18, 3, 9, 18, 6, 5, 15, 2, 7, 4. Righthand column — 11, 17, }, 
16, 8, 20, 10, 19, 12, 14. 

7. FACES IN THE NEWS: Giraud, Smuts, Dewey, Halsey, 
Kaiser, Wickard. 

8. TWIN CITIES: B, A, C. 

9. WHERE IS???: c, a, b. 
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INDEX TO VOLUME ELEVEN 


Northwest Africa New Scene of War, N 

= sete Our Offensive in, N 30-3; Three’ 

Way Drive in North Africa, D 7-3; East Africa 

Guards the Red Sea Route, D 14-6 (map); 

South Africa Loyal to United Nations, J 4-6 
(map). 

Albania: N 16-6 (map). 

Alcan Highway: N 30-4. 

Aleutian Islands: S 14-13. 

Algeria: N 30-3 (map). 

All American Highway: O 12-5 (map). 

Andreanof Islands: Occupied by Yanks, O 19-3. 

Argentina: S 14-5; § 21-5. 

Austria: N 2-6 (map). 

Axis: See Germany, Italy, Japan. 

Azimuthal Map: N 30-8. 

Aviation: New Weapon of This War, S 14-18; How 
Air Power Grew, S 21-14; U.S. Army Air Forces, 
§ 28-14; Wings of U.S. Navy, O 5-14; How Air 
Defense Works, O 12-14; Air Transport Com- 
mand, O 19-14; Types of War Planes, O 26-14; 
Science of Weather, N 2-14; Atmosphere, N 9- 
14; Beginnings of Flight, N 16-14; Principles of 
Flight, N 30-18; Geography of the Air Age, D 
7-12; Maps for Air Age Geography, D 14-13; 
Models for Victory, J 4-12; Planes Without 
Motors, J 11-14; Essential Parts of Planes, J 
18-14. 

BACON, Nathaniel: S 21-9. 

Balkans: Nazi Satellites, N 9-6 (map); Yugoslavia, 
Albania, Greece, N 16-6 (map). 

Batista, Fulgenico: J 4-5. 

Belgium: S 28-6 (map). 

Bib and Tuck: Tuck’s English Ally, S 14-14; 
Bib’s Second Front, S 28-10; Jefferson on 
Parade, O 12-10; Spooky Business, O 26-12; 
First Aid, N 9-12; Three, Bi, High, N 30-12; 
Familiar Face, D 14-10; Bib Scoops the News, 
J 11-10. 

Bolivia: J 11-5. 

Books: Beach at Dunkirk, § 14-12; Snowstorm, 
’ § 21-12; Jemima, O 12-12; Dragon Ship, O 19- 

10; Deep Water, O 26-10; V for the Pet Crow, 
N 2-10; Old One Eye, N 9-10; Jamba, the Ele- 
phant, D 7-12; The Emergence; J 4-10; Tom 
Whipple, J 18-12. 

Boone, Daniel: O 12-9. 

Brazil: Enters War, S 14-9. 

Britain: Holds the West, S 14-7 (map); Our Men 
Raid Axis from British Bases, S 14-2; Occupies 
—. S 28-2; Bombs German Cities, § 

Bulgaria: N 9-7 (map). 

Burma: British Enter, J 4-3. 

Butter: WPB Freezes, D 7-2. 

CANADA: Aids War Effort, J 18-4. 

Casablanca: N 30-3. 

Caucasus: N 16-4 (map). 

Chewing Gum: D 14-5 

Chile: N 9-5. 

China: § 21-3 (map). 

Clark, Mark W.: N 30-2, 

Coffee: N 16-3, 5. 

Congress: J 11-4. 

Crete: D 7-5. 

Cuba: $ 14-9; J 4-5; J 18-4. 

Czechoslovakia: N 2-7 (map). 

DAKAR: D 14-2. 

Darlan, Admiral: D 14-2; J 11-2; J 18-2, 

Decatur, Stephen: N 30-11. 

De Gaulle, Charles: N 30-2; J 18-2. 

Denmark: § 21-6 (map). 

Draft (18, 19 yr. olds): O 26-2; N 2-2; D 7-9, 

ECUADOR: O 5-5; N 16-5, 

Egypt: $ 21-3; N 16-2; D 7-7 (map). 

Eisenhower, Dwight: N 30-2; J 18-2. 

Elections: O 26-4; N 16-2. 

Eritrea: D 14-7 (map). 

ia: D 14-6 (map). 

FIGHTING FRENCH. O 5-7. 

Finland: § 21-6 (map). 
ers O 5-5 (map); Occupied France, N 30-2. 
tanklin, Benjamin: O 19-9. 

French Fleet: Scuttled, D 14-2, 

French West Indies: D 14-5. 

AGOS Islands: O 5-5 (map). 
: J 11-2, 


D 14-2, 3, 7, 
: O 26-3; D 7-5. 
Gimud, Henri: N 30-3; J 11-2; J 18-2. 
Ghbal War: § 14-4, 5 (maps). 


y: S 28-1 (map); O 19-6 (map); D 1-5; 


» Hermann: Admits Nazi Troubles, O 19-3. 


Greece: N 16-6 (map). 
Good Neighbors: Back Our War Moves, N 30-4. 
Guadalcanal: N 2-3 (map); N 9-2; D 7-2. 
HAILE Selassie: D 14-6. 
Hamilton, Alexander: N 9-9. 
Hitler, Adolf: O 19-3; N 9-3; N 30-2. 
Houston, Sam: Life, J 18-11. 
Hungary: N 9-6 (map). 
IBERIA: O 12-6, 7 (map). 
India: Japs Threaten, O 5-3. 
Inflation: President’s Plan to Halt, S 21-2; Anti- 
Inflation Program, O 5-2, O 19-2. 
Inter-American Highway, S 28-5. 
Italy: Hitler’s Conquered Ally, O 26-6 (map). 
JAPAN: We Blast in Summer Battles, S 14-3; 
Solomons and New Guinea, S$ 28-3; Threat to 
India, Siberia, O 5-3; Japanese Drive Against 
Guadalcanal, O 26-3; Guadalcanal Battle, N 2- 
3; All Out Against Guadalcanal, N 9-2; We Win 
Round Three in Solomons, N 16-3; Lose Buna, 
J 4-3; Japs Lose Foothold in New Guinea, J 
11-3. 
Jeffers, William M.: S$ 28-2. 
Jefferson, Thomas: N 16-9. 
Jewels: O 5-13. 
Jones, John Paul: N 2-9. 
KAISER, Henry J.: O 5-2; Builds Mill, J 18-3. 
LAVAL: French Defy, N 16-2 (cartoon). 
Libya: D 7-3; D 7-6 (map), D 14-2; J 4-2. 
Luxembourg: S 28-6, 7 (map). . 
MacARTHUR, Douglas: D 14-3. 
Madagascar: S 28-2; J 4-7 (map). 
Magnesium: O 19-13. 
Malta: D 7-5. 
Manpower: O 12-2; O 26-2; D 14-4. 
Marshall, John: D 14-9. 
Martinique: Breaks from Vichy, D 14-5. 
Mediterranean: N 9-2; D 7-5 (map). 
Mexico: O 12-4; N 2-4; N 9-5; J 11-5. 
Midway: S 14-3. 
Monroe, James: Life, J 4-8. 
Morocco: N 30-3. 
Movies: Pied Piper, § 14-17, S 28-12, O 5-10; For 
Me and My Gal, N 2-12; Major and the Minor, 
N 2-12; Flying Tigers, N 16-13; George Wash- 
ington Slept Here, N 30-15; Thunderbirds, N 
30-15; Mexico Makes Movies, J 11-5; Journey 
for Margaret, J 11-12. 
NETHERLANDS: S 28-9 (map). 
New Guinea: S$ 28-3; O 12-3; D 14-3 (map); J 
11-3. 
Norway: S 21-6 (map). 
ORAN: N 30-3. 
PANAMA: Guarded by Galapagos, S 28-5. 
Pan American Highway: O 26-5. 
Paraguay: N 16-5. 
Pearl Harbor: Review of Year’s War in Pacific, 
D 7-4. 
Perry, Oliver H.: D 7-9. 
Peru: S 21-5. 
Plasma: D 7-11. 
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NOTE: Letters and first figures indicate date (S-Sept., O-Oct., N- 
Nov., D-Dec., J-Jan.). Figure after hyphen indicates page number. 


Poland: J 11-6 (map). 

Poll Tax: House Passes, S 21-2; O 26-3. 

Portugal: O 12-6 (map). 

Puerto Rico: S 14-9. 

RANGERS, Rogers’: S 28-9. 

Rationing: N 16-2; Ration Book No. % Ordered, 
§ 21-2; D 7-2; J 4-4; Gasoline Shortage, J 11-2. 

Rickenbacker, Eddie: N 9-2, D 7-3. 

Rios, Juan A.: O 19-4; O 26-5; N 2-4. 

Rommel, Marshal: N 30-2; J 4-2; J 18-2. 

Roosevelt, F. D.: Plan to Halt Rising Cost of Liv- 
ing, S 21-2; Plan Defied by House, O 5-2; On 
Tour, O 12-2; Discusses 18-19 Age Draft, O 26- 
2; J 11-2. 

Roosevelt, Eleanor: S 21-2; Abroad, N 9-3. 

Rubber: § 21-11; S 28-2; O 5-4; O 12-4. 

Rumania: N 9-7 (map). 

Russia: See also. Caucasus, Stalingrad; War in 
Russia, S 14-3 (map); Russian Freeze Lines, 
O 19-4 (map); Drive Smashes Past Don, D 14-3; 
Russians Roll Ahead, J 4-3; Russians Push Four 
Vast Drives, J 11-3; Russians Take 4 Cities, 
J 18-3; Russia Fights, J 18-5, 6, 7 (map). 

SCANDINAVIA: § 21-6 (map). 

Scrap: $ 21-4; S 28-4; O 5-4; O 12-4; D 7-10. 

Siberia: Japs Threaten, O 5-3. 

Snakes: O 19-5. 

Solomons: § 14-3; S 28-3; We Gain In, O 12-3; 
We Win Round Three, N 16-3. 

Somaliland: D 14-7. 

South America: O 26-5. 

Spain: O 12-6 (map). 

Stalingrad: Heroic Defense of, O 12-3; Germans 
Halted, O 26-2; Slow Volga Drive, N 2-3; D 
7-3; Russian Drive Smashes Past Don, D 14-3; 
J 11-3. 

Sweden: S 21-6 (map). 

Switzerland: N 2-5. 

Synthetics: N 16-13; N 30-14. 

TANGANYIKA: D 14-7 (map). 

Taxes: Victory Tax, N 2-2. 

Tobruk: Captured, N 30-2. 

Toulon: D 14-2. 

Tunisia: O 14-2; J 4-2 (map); J 18-2, 

UGANDA: D 14-7. 

Uruguay: S 28-5; J 11-5. 

VARGAS, Getulio: S 14-9. 

Venezuela: S 21-5. 

WAACS: § 14-2. 

Walky-Talky: N 16-10. 

Wallace, Henry A.: N 9-4, 

War Manpower Commission: D 14-4. 

War Production Board: D 7-2. 

Washington, George: O 26-9. 

WAVES: § 14-2. 

Wickard, Claude R.: Food Director, J 4-3, 4. 
Williams, Roger: S 14-11. 

Willkie, Wendell L.: O 12-2; N 9-3. 

Weather, The Science of: N 2-14. 
YUGOSLAVIA: N 16-6 (map). 

ZANZIBAR: D 14-7. 

Zenger, John Peter: O 5-9. 
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COMING... 


Practical Classroom Features of 








JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 





GEOGRAPHY of GLOBAL WAR 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC’S theme series con- 
sisting of weekly two-page units presenting 
@ country a week that you can use to build 
a lesson around. Richly illustrated. 





ILLUSTRATED WITH SCORES OF PHOTO- 
GRAPHS of countries covered by series 


Turkey and the Near East 

Middle East—Vital Supply Route 

What Now for Indio? 

Our Ally China 

Our Enemy Japan 

Burma, Thailand, Indo-China, Malaya 

East Indies and the Philippines 

Australia—United Nations Rampart 
and New Zealand) 


The Amer'cas 


Argentina and Chile 

Uruguay, Paraguay, Bolivia 
Brazil, Our Latin Ally 

Central America and Mexico 
The Caribbean 

Alaska, Our Northwest Outpost 
Northern Neighbor Canada 

The U. S. and the World 





The MEANING of DEMOCRACY 


To help teachers provide a weekly positive 
teaching program on the meaning of de- 
mocracy, JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC presents a 
weekly full page pictorial picture-strip style 
series called the ‘Builders of America.” 


Builders of America 


Topics 
Fen. 1 Charlies Gooayear 
Feb. 8 Abraham Lincoin 


Feo. 15 Robert E. Lee 

Fer 22 Ulysses S. Grant 
march 1 Horace Mann 

March 8 Andrew Carnegie 
March 15 Thomas A. Edison 
March 22 Grenville M. Dodge 
March 29 Theobald Smith 

April 5 Jane Addams 

Aprii 12 Theodore Roosevelt ' 
April 19 George W. Carver 
May 3. Woodrow Wilson 

May 10 John J. Pershing 

May 17 Oliver Wendell Holmes 
May 24 William L. Mitchel! 


This series is designed for classroom use. The 
‘ext is prepared by Frank Latham, JUNIOR 
SCHOLASTIC Social Studies feature writer. 
and the drawings are made by Frank Ronan, 
llustrotor of many educational pictorial series. 





.. For the February 1943 Term 
THE AIR AGE 


A weekly aviation feature consisting of fyll. 
eage units designed for classroom use, written 
py aviation experts and illustrated with speciaj 
photographs of various types of planes. The 
titles for these units for the February semester 
will be as follows: 


. Aircraft Engines 

. Aerial Navigation 

. The Human Body ano Flight 

. Pilot Training 

Ground Work 

. Parachutes and Paratroops 
Civil Aviation 

. The Airlines in the War 

. Airports and Airways 

10. Air Safety 

11. Women in Aviation 

12. The Aircraft Industry 

13. Aviation and the Future of Commerce 
14. Aviation and Social Life 

15. Aviation and World Government 


WONOUaOD - 





WEEKLY PHOTOGRAPHS of different types 
of planes 








Reading With A Purpose 


Weekly short stories selected for use along with 
the theme articles on various countries. These 
short stories can be used as part of the lesson as 
they often provide excellent background on the 
customs of the various countries discussed. These 
stories are for fast and slow readers alike. 


Other junior Scholastic Features 


Bib and Tuck—A popular story of two junior high 
school students and what they are doing to aid 
the war effort. 


News Review—A colorful, brief review ot impor 
tant events which your pupils can understand. 


lerge Maps—Each week JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
provides large maps especially designed for class- 
room use. 


A Vocabulary Building Special Feature—Find 
ing difficult words, phrases, and foreign terms in 
each issue. 


Entertainment Features—Sports, movies, hob 
bies, jokes, contests. 


ASK FOR A TRIAL BUNDLE OF COPIES FOR YOUR STUDENTS IN YOUR FEBRUARY CLASS— 
al 
ae 








Citizenship Through Participation 
With JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC’S 
V. 0. CORPS 


How It Works 


Each of your students may become a member 
of the JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC V.Q. Corps. The 
V.Q. Corps has a reguiar program tied up 
with the full page VICTORY QUIZ based on 
each issue of the magazine. 


You Get A Free Kit Like This 

JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC provides each teacher 

using the magazine a free Y.Q. kit containing: 
1. Membership card for each student 


2. Weekly activity chart for classroom 
bulletin board 


3. Stamps for membership card 
4 


. Certificate of Merit to be awarded 
to highest ranking student. 


5. Instructions and suggestions. 


An EXTRA DIVIDEND 
For Every Pupil In Your Class 


Garrone TRANSPORTING 
A GLOBAL WAR 


In the March 22 issue of JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
will be included a special unit to dramatize 
the problems connected with transporting o 
Global War—the biggest moving job in all his 
tory. This special unit will contain: 
From Ox-Cart to Stratosphere 
Hundreds of Billions of Tons to Be 
Moved 
The ODT 
American Railroads Accept a Challenge 
—apd WIN 
Hot Cargo Gets on Its Way to Ho! 
Spots FAST via Motor Truck 
CONVOYS 
The Inland Waterways 
Getting There FIRST by Air Transport 
Short-Circuiting Submarines 
Food for Iron Horses, Floating Arsenals 
and Flying Fortresses 
Getting War Workers to Their Jobs 











Use the Handy Coupon on Page 3-T for trial copies or mail your order on the handy card bound in this issue. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


interprets the Modern World for Grades 6-7-8 


16 issues OF JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC onty 30c PER TERM PER PUPIL 
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6. WAR MAP. OF EUROPE AND AFRICA 


Above is a map of the Europe-Africa war area. Place 
each number on the map in the blank space before the 
correct name. Each right answer counts one. Total, 
twenty. 
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South Africa. 


—Corsica —Libya 
—Suez Canal — Belgium 
—Rostov —France 
—Switzerland —Caspian Sea 
—Rumania —Casablanca 
—Tunis —lItaly 
— Yugoslavia — Algiers 
—Greece —Crete 
—Caucasus Mountains — Bulgaria 
_ —Stalingrad —Albania 


My score ——_—— 


7. FACES IN THE NEWS 


Below are the pictures and descriptions of six well-known 
persons in the news. Write in the blank below each pic- 
ture the name of-the person (last name is enough). Each 
right answer counts one. Total, six. 


My score 
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Prime Minister of |New York's newly- 
elected Governor. 












8. TWIN CITIES . 


There are three sets of twin cities in the list below. 
Each pair of twins have become linked together in the 
public mind, because of a common military campaign. 
Match each city in the righthand column with its twin 
in the lefthand column. Each correct answer counts one. 
Total, three. 


D/14 1.—Buna A. Oran 
D/14_  2.——Bizerte B. Gona 
N/30 3.——Casablanca C. Tunis 
My score 


9. WHERE IS??? 


These places are not on the map above. Match locations 
in righthand column with names in lefthand column. 
Score two points each. Total, six. 
$/28 1.—Port Moresby a. Aleutian Islands 
$/14 2 Dutch Harbor b. Caribbean Sea 
D/14 3—Martinique c. New Guinea 


My score 


a 


My total score 








Fae tee 5. $e ee 6. Sk ale 
Commands forces Builds dams, ships, U.S. Food Admin- 
in South Pacific. and planes. istrator. 
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~ WINNER AND 
STILL CHAMPION 


E SAT in his nice new restaurant: 

a little man with a curiously flat- 
tened nose and snapping brown tae 
He had been a prize fighter and a 

eat one. Great enough to win the 
fightweight and welterweight cham- 
pionships ot the world. Now 32 and 
retired, he had money in the bank, a 
nice home, and a thriving business. 

but he sat there unhappily, wistfully 
eying the Marines at the nearby tables. 
Now and then one would recognize the 
little man. They would shout greetings 
and he would wave his hard-knuckled 
hand. 

“Those are the fellows I want to be 
with,” he said. “Those Marines. I think 
Im over the age limit and there's 
something wrong with my eyes. But 
I'm going to try to join up. They're my 
kind of people.” 

The little man was Barney Ross and 
he was talking to his friends in his 
Chicago restaurant less than a ‘a - 
after Pearl Harbor. Barney probably 
could have gotten a soft, safe berth and 
still have done valuable patriotic work. 
But Barney never was that sort. He 
was a fighting man .. . and fated to be 
where the fighting is. 

He joined the Marines. 

And that was the last the sports 
world heard of him until late in No- 
vember. Then came the thrilling news 
that Barney had done it again. He had 
taken on a swarm of Japs and licked 
‘em to a frazzle. It happened in Guad- 
alcanal. 

His company of Marines had pushed 








U. @. Marine Corps Photo 
Barney Ross, Marine hero of Guad- 
alcanal, is decorated as honor man 
in his platoon by Colonel G. T. Hall. 


back the Japs and were lying low, wait- 
ing for the Army to take over, when a 
swarm of Japs dashed out of the jungle. 
Everybody started firing and scattering 
... except Barney. His buddy and an. 
other fellow had been hit. 

After hélping the wounded pair to 
shelter, Barney dived into a shell hole. 
A third Marine who was shot in the 
knee crawled in with him; then two 
soldiers. It was getting darker and 
darker, and the machine gun fire heav 
ier and heavier. 

Barney crept up behind a log and 
pegged all his grenades in the direction 
of the machine gun. He emptied about 
80 rounds of ammunition from his rifle 
and then took the guns from the sol- 
diers and emptied them. He fired while 
the soldiers reloaded. Between dusk 
and dawn, he knocked out ten Japs. 

After running out of ammunition, 
the four of them fixed bayonéts in case 
the Japs attacked. For 14 hours, in rain 
and darkness, they stuck it out in the 
hole, As soon as it was light, Barney 
jumped out and started dragging his 
buddy, who weighed 215 saat 4 to 
the rear when a stretcher-bearer came 
up. 
They picked up the other two 
wounded men and, with bullets whis- 
tling all around them, started half 
crawling, half-walking back to the 
American lines. Every seven or eight 
yards they had to fall flat on their faces. 

When they got back to the rear, the 
commanding officer made Barney a 
corporal “as of now,” and later recom- 
mended him for distinguished service 
honors. Barney was then removed to a 
hospital where it was discovered he 
was suffering from malaria, shell shock, 
and shrapnel wounds. Thirty dents 
were found in his tin hat! 

Herman Masin, Sports Eprror 


LETTERS 
RECEIVED — 


Dear JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC: 
In reading your magazine we noticed 
that in the Now. 2-7 yar page 4 
, you made a mistake in saying that 
Guadalupe Colony is on the southery_ 
tip of Baja, California. Guadalupe Qo} 
ony is 71 miles from the U.S.-Mexicay 
border. 
Ninth Grade Social Studies Class 
Pacific Beach Jr. High School 
Pacific Beach, Calif. 
We live and learn.—Editor. 


Dear JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC: i 

In the Nov. 16-21 edition, | noticed 

that number 26 across was “nib.” The 

solution in the next issue says “nibs” 

Also, in this issue, I noticed that num 
ber 18 across was labeled 12. 

Paul De Hert 
Washington, D. C, 

. Bobby Adams of the Yocum School, 4] 

Dorado, Arkansas; Forrest Miller of Kansas 

City, Kansas; Earl Peterson, Tremonton, 

Utah; and Beverly Kaplan, Chicago, Ill, 
noticed these mistakes.—Editor. 


Dear JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC: 

I wish to inform you of a mistake that 
you made in the ‘ssue of Nov. 16.-21 in 
the theme article. 

You said that the first King of Y 
slavia, Alexander I, was assassinated 
Croats. He was assassinated by a Mace 
donian, Vlado Cernozemski. Z 

Lillian Cokesa 
Highland Park, Mich, 





—y- ct, a Se eet _ — 






















Thank you for this correction. According 





to the World Almanac, the slayer was bom 
in Bulgaria.—Editor. -_~ = 


Dear JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC: 
On the cover map on the Dec. 7 
1942 issue of your magazine, 


rae | 
; 












printed all dates of battles that took 
place in the Pacific during the i 








year of the war. 









I failed to notice any reference to the 

battle of Midway. Why? Fs 

Frederick Knudten 

Milwaukee, Wisconsia 

This was our error. The Battle of Mit 

way, on June 5, 1942, was a great navar 

yd battle. Hind US. 2 were — i 
sinking or agin apanese s 

8 or Themen ye pearemgies Fe 
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No Issue Next Week jj 
This is the last issue of Junior Schok F 


astic for this semester. There will be® 
no issue next week. Our next issue § 
will. be Feb. 1. 4 

Bib and Tuck are with us in every 
other issue of Junior Scholastic. 
the next issue, Tuck gets tangled 
with vitamins. 































































mot BY FRANK LATHAM 


SAM HOUSTON (1793-1363) E====74e 404 

















a a First Citizen of Texas ——ae ee 

a EXANS are proud of Sam Houston. But he does not 

Cok” # Bbelong to Texas alone. He was a national figure 

“1 § ond an important one. lon 2 

lass A life-long friend of President Andrew Jackson, Maue Se = 
Houston served in the Creek Indian War of 1813, was [7 AG Aiyon MARCH 6 1936, 182 aEKP 
Governor of Tennessee in 1827, lived with the Chero- | M»Er¢,°7 2000 pn Tag Be unre ~ 
kee Indians several years, and fought for their rights : | S, HOUSTON LED HIS SN. “a 

Et aithis life. , ent LONG RETREAT EAST oye 

7 Texans gave the hero of San Jacinto two terms Pn ue 

ibs’ § 8 President of the “Lone Star” Republic, and elected 

sum § him U. S. Senator when Texas joined the Union. 

As a U. S. Senator, Houston opposed secession, 

rp. and sought to prevent the War Between the States. 

1, § In 1859 he was elected Governor of Texas, but lost 

ans & his office in 1860 when he refused to swear alle- 

"it | giance to the Confederate Government. . 
» 





9} AT SAN JACINTO, ON APRIL 21, 1836, HOUSTON'S 800 
MEN SUDDENLY ATTACKED AND WIPED OUT A LARGER EN- 
EMY ARMY, AND CAPTURED THE MEXICAN DICTATOR SANTA | 
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| | 3 As PRESIDENT OF THE INDEPENDENT REPUB- 

fu tay < ~ G1 | LIC OF TEXAS, HOUSTON BUILT A STRONG GOV- 

d 7. MBER ERNMENT AND STOOD FIRMLY AGAINST HOT- 
, vy \ ' HEADED POLITICAL FOES WHO WANTED TO 
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ON FEBRUARY 16, 1846, THE LONE STAR FLAG OF 
XAS WAS LOWERED AT AUSTIN, ANO THE REPUBLIC 
BECAME A STATE IN THE UNION. HOUSTON WENT 
TO WASHINGTON AS U.S. SENATOR FROM TEXAS. 


Pt 


G HOUSTON LIKED To SIT IN THE SENATE AND WHITTLE ON KIN— 
DLING WOOD. HE SPOKE BOLDLY AGAINST SOUTHERNERS WHO 
WANTED THE SOUTH TO LEAVE THE UNION AND FORM AN INDE~ 
PENDENT NATION. 
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iilustrations oy Paul Lentz from ‘*Tom Whino!: 


Tom showed the Emperor an acorn. 


THE STORY of Tom Whipple is a true 
story. You can find it briefly told in an 
old book called Letters from New York 
by Lydia Maria Child. The version pre- 
sented here is a digest of the new book 
Tom Whipple, by Walter D. Edmonds 
It is zine ye by permission of the pub 
lishers, Dodd, Mead & Company. Junior 
Scholastic recommends this book for 
your school or classroom library. 


lad who lived back in the days of 
sailing ships and horse-drawn 
carriages. 

Tom's pa had died when he was 
young, so Tom had to learn to get 
along early in life. He helped his 
mother, and went to school, but all 
the time he had an idea in mind. He 
wanted to see something of the 
world, and like most Yankees—when 
he made up his mind to do a thing, 
he just up and did it. 

He was in his early teens when he 
set out to do some sightseeing with 
his mother. They went to Washing 
ton, D. C., andethey went to Mount 
Vernon where George Washington 
had lived, and to New York City. 
Then Tom put his mother on the 
boat for home and said goodbye to 
her. 

He signed on a vessel named the 
Flora Bascom. In those days most 
ship's captains would take a boy or 


Pia WHIPPLE was a Yankee 
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two in their crews, ‘and 
they expected them to 
work as hard as grown 
men. Tom’s wages were 
to be eleven Sellars a 
month. 

“You won't have much 
of a fortune when you 
reach St. Peter$burg,’ 
said Mr. Freel, the sec 
ond mate. 

“Where’s that?” asked Tom. 

“Russia. And a shivering cold 
place, they say.” 

“I'm glad we're going to Russia, 
Tom said, “I’ve had a fancy to see 
that place. Maybe I'll get to see the 
Emperor. Have you ever seen an 
emperor, Mr. Freel?” 

“No,” said Mr. Freel. “Captain 
Stath is emperor enough for me 
Him and Mr. Bullett, the first mate. 
What do you want to see the Em- 

ror for, anyway?” 

Pe“Oh,” said Tom, “I'd kind of like 
to talk to him. When you want to 
find out something you ought to see 
the top man.” 

The crew thought this was a great 
joke. They suggested that Tom ask 
the Captain what the Emperor's 
name was, and the boy did so. Furi- 
ous at what he considered a sillv 
question, the 
Captain ordered 
Bullett to give 
the boy. twenty 
lashes. That was 
enough for Tom. 
He decided to 
desert the ship 


as soon as she 
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True Story of a Yankee Lad 
And His Visit to Russia 


A Report on the New Book 
By Walter D. Kdmonds 


did. He lost himself in the city s 
that Mr. Bullett wouldn’t pick him 
up again. The people were all 
strange-looking, but mighty interest. 
ing. The sight of them reminded Tom 
that he had come all this way to see 
the Emperor, but he didn't know 
quite how to go about it. He 

of his problem to a British sailor. 

“Can’t the Minister of the United 
States help you out?” asked the 
sailor. 

The Minister’s name was Mr. Dal- 
las. He lived in a fine big house with 
the American flag flying over it 
While Tom was standing looking at 
the house, a man came walking from 
the other direction. Tom could have 
told he was an American by the 
way he walked. He was coming righi 
along and you could see he mean! 
business. So Tom stepped across the 
roadway and touched his hat to th 
American and asked whether the 
Minister was home. 

“I’m the Minister,” said the man. 
‘Come in and let me see what | 
can do for you.” 

Mr. Dallas was glad to meet Tom 
and talked plain to him just as if he 
and Tom had known each other all 
their lives. Then Tom asked for # 
letter of introduction to the Em 
peror. 

“You know, Whipple,” said Mr. 
Dallas, “the Emperor's a mighty hard 
man to see.” Then he tried to e& 
plain how it was in an empire # 
compared to a democratic country. 
Tom couldn’t see it that way, and 
they argued for a ll. Tom 
if Mr. Van Buren, the President of 
the United States, could get to # 
the Emperor—he ought to able 
Mr. Van Buren was a United States 
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fen, and so was Tom. Mr. Dallas 


| gave up at that, and agreed to write 
® ‘letter for Tom to the Imperial 


Court Chamberlain. But he said 
there was one thing: when you 
called on an emperor, it was the cus. 
tom to take him a present. 

Tom was stumped, but not for 
long. He put his hands in his pock- 
ets, and his fingers closed on an ob- 
ject he’d meant to keep for himself. 
But it would make a dandy present 


for any emperor. 


Next, Tom saw the Court Cham 
berlain who was dead set against 
any Yankee bothering the Emperor. 
But Tom argued and argued, and 
pretty soon the Chamberlain found 
himself taking Mr. Dallas’ letter in to 
the Emperor, much to everyone's 
surprise. And it wasn’t long before 
the Chamberlain was back and along 
with him was a fine tall man. 


Wet. said Tom, “youre a 
mighty hard man to get to see, Em- 
peror. | tried half a dozen times.” 

“That’s the trouble with being an 
Emperor,” said Nicholas. “They run 
in all the people you don’t want to 
talk to, and keep out all the people 
you do.” 

“I ain't been in your country long,” 
said Tom, “but it seems like a fine 
place. Before I leave, I want to give 
you a present.” 

He reached into his pocket and 
took out the acorn he had found 
there and handed it to the Emperor. 
Nicholas looked at it in a surprised 


way, and said thanks, but Tom could 


see he was a mite puzzled. 

“Shucks,” said Tom, “I wouldn't 
bring you an ordinary acorn. I picked 
that up in Mount Vernon where 
George Washington lived and died. 
It's right off one of his own personal 
trees. I thought you'd like it, being 
as it comes from the home of the 
greatest man in the U.S.A.” 

“I do, Tom,” said Nicholas. “I ad- 
mire General Washington more than 
any man I know of.” 

“Well, you ought to,” said Tom. 
‘And over there we admire you 
lolks, too. The way you licked Napo. 
leon Bonaparte. I calculate that took 
some doing.” 

The Emperor was smiling. “I value 


this acorn a lot. I'll have them’ thaw 
Sut a piece in my palace garden, and 
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,vu and | wil plant it there together. 
An American and a Russian.” 

Well, they talked all through the 
afternoon, and the Emperor called in 
some Russian dancers to show Tom 
how they danced in Russia. Tom, 
turn about, tried to show them a 
square dance. But only one of the 
Emperors daughters and the Em- 
peror himself seemed to catch on. 
The rest weren't handy at it at all. 

Tom felt suddenly content. He had 
done what he wanted to do, and 
seen what he wanted to see—and now 
there was only one thing left to be 
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desired. He wanted to get back 
where the acorn came from. And you 
know how it is—though Americans 
have always been great ones to travel 
and look around, when one of them 
begins to think about getting home, 
his mind sticks to that one idea. 
That’s how it was with Tom Whipple. 
It was still early in April when he 
sailed up New York Bay. New York 
looked fine to Tom, but he couldn't 
spare the time to look it over again. 
- He had to get home to Westernville. 
All the way across the Atlantic he 
had been thinking of maple syrup 
and buckwheat cakes, and sure 
enough, his mother had them for 
him when he sat down that night to 
supper. | 
After supper they went up to the 
Utleys’, and there he told them all 
about the trip. It seemed like a fairy 
story to Mrs. Whipple—the great peo- 
ple treating her Tom like a prince— 
and she remarked on it so often that 
_ Supervisor Utley was obliged to say, 
“Pshaw, Mrs. Whipple. Any Amer- 
ican lad, like Tom here, can get 
along anywhere on earth.” 
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YOURE IN THE GROOVE IF 
YOU READ TRUE COMICS 


ERE’S the comic all the hep boys and girls are reading. 
Are you on the beam with TRUE COMICS? Try out 








a copy and you'll see why it’s tops with the gang. These 
comics make sense! They’re plenty exciting and make 
swell reading, but they are all true, all about real people. 
Heroes like “Uncle Dan” Callaghan, the fighting admiral, 
desert warrior Montgomery, are the real McCoy . . . their 
stories are more thrilling than any fantastic make-believe. 
The inside dope on secret codes, facts on how the United 
States trains its parachute troops, little-known stories 
about well-known people  . . features like these and 
more, too, in each issue of TRUE COMICS make it a truly 
different magazine. You'll get a.bang out of every 
one of its 64 pages of full-color comics. An all-new issue 
is published every month. 

If you really want to be cooking with gas, subscribe 
for a year—save money and be sure of getting every issue 
hot off the press. 10c a copy at newsstands . . . only $1 
for twelve issues, if you subscribe. Or fwo subscriptions, 
sent to different names, for only $1.85! The arithmetic 
class says each subscriber makes an extra saving that 
way 


A SS OF A A A ANT cD EN CARS 
Parents’ Magazine Press 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York, N. Y 


enclosed is $. . Please enter the following sub- 
scription(s) for the next twelve issues of TRUE COMICS. 
Name 
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known as the fuselage. In the 

open-cockpit type, the pilot and 
passengers sit in the open and are 
protected from the wind by the 
windshield. In the cabin type, the 
passengers and pilot ride in an en- 
closed compartment to protect them 
from the wind and weather. 


The wings are attached to the 
tuselage and support the weight: of 
the airplane during flight. The exact 
curvature of the surfaces of the 
wings is very important. The per- 
formance of the plane depends 
largely on the action of the air’ in 
passing over these surfaces. 


The framework of the wing must 
be strong enough to support the 
weight of the airplane. The frame- 
work of a typical wood wing is 
usually covered with fabric. This 
airplane cloth is made of high-grade 
cotton, and must pass strict govern- 
ment tests for strength and weight. 

After the fabric has been at- 
tached to the wing framework, it is 
then given a protective coating. A 
preparation known as dope is ap- 
plied. The airplane dope commonly 
used is a cellulose nitrate liquid, 
which has a banana-oil odor and is 
similar to fingernail polish. It dries 
quickly, leaving an airtight, water- 
proof coating. 


ENGINE AND PROPELLER 


In a single-engine plane the engine 
is usually mounted in the front of 
the fuselage. In a twin-engine plane, 
the engines are usually mounted in 
the wings. 

The airplane propeller serves ex- 
actly the same purpose as the pro- 
peller of a boat. It provides-the force 
to move the airplane forward 
through the sky. 

The propeller is mounted directly 
on the front end of the engine 
crankshaft, or on the propeller shaft 
of geared engines. Most of the power 
developed by the engine is used in 
rotating the propeller. 

The landing gear is designed to 
support the weight of the airplane 
on land. Wheels permit the plane to 


Te body of the airplane is 


A TATION ig 


Essential Parts of Planes: 


roll along the ee while taxiing, 
and during takeoffs and landings. 
The weizht of the airplane is usually 
supported by the two main front 
wheels and a tail wheel, or tail skid. 

Some airplanes are equipped with 
a tricycle landing gear. In this ar- 
rangement the two main wheels are 
mounted farther back, and the third 
wheel is located under the nose. 

For winter operation in northern 
countries, the wheels are often re- 
moved and skis installed in their 
place. For wate: operation, floats 
can be installed instead of the land- 
ing gear. 

As soon as a bird starts to fly, it 
immediately pulls up its legs to re- 
duce the drag. Airplane designers 
have imitated the bird in this respect. 
Every fast airplane is now equipped 
with retractable landing gear. ‘The 
wheels are folded up in the wing or 
the side of the fuselage during flight. 


THE CONTROLS 


The group of controls attached to 
the tail of the fuselage make up the 
empennage. This group includes the 
fin and the rudder, the stabilizer, 
and the elevators. The pilot maneu- 
vers these controls by means of in- 
struments in his cockpit. 

The operation of the elevators and 
rudder, as well as the ailerons 


(hinged surfaces on the wings) was 


* diameter, with a knob or rubber « ig 












described in “The Principles | 
Flight,” Nov. 30 Jr. Schol., p. 187 
The fin and the stabilizer help¢ 
balance the plane in flight. The f, 
is a vertical* piece, and the stabil. — 
izer is a horizontal* piece. They dg © 
not move. re 
The joy stick is a simple device fog oA 
controlling the ailerons and ¢ ee 4 
tors. It is usually about one inch ip 


- 

f 
on the upper end. The lower end ig EL. 
mounted in a bracket on the floor © 
of the cockpit, so that the stick van | 
be moved in all directions. - 

Moving the stick sideways raises — 
one aileron and lowers the other, 
Moving the stick to the right causes _ 
the plane to bank to the right; mov. 
ing it to the left results in a left bank. 

Moving the stick forward lowers 
the elevators, causing the plane to — 
dive. Moving the stick backward — 
raises the elevators, causing the © 
plane to rise. 

The ailerons and elevators may 
both be moved at the same time by — 
moving the stick cornerwise in the 
cockpit. This causes the plane to — 
bank left or right, and at the same 
time to dive or rise. 

Many planes are equipped with 
flaps to reduce the landing speed. 
These flaps are quite often hinged 
portions of the wing, closely resem- 
bling the ailerons. However, they are’ 
located close to the fuselage and are 
designed so that both of them are 
lowered, at the same time. They are 
usually operated by ‘a small crank 
or lever, similar to a hand brake in 
an automobile. 

(Know Your Planes will be re 
sumed in our next issue. ) 
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Drawing shows the principal parts of a monoplane. 









Courtesy ‘‘Aviation’’ Magazine 
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XY WORE SOME EUN 


Showdown 


A rich young married couple received 
a pair of theatre tickets with the note: 
‘Guess who these are from?” When ~ 
returned from the show, they found a 
their valuables gone, and a note on the 
‘able saying: “Now you know!” 
Helen Holton, Jr.H.8., Corry, Pa 
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More About Morons 


Did you hear about the moron who 
took a ruler to bed to see how long he 


slept? 
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Lila Dale Barrett, Jr.H.S., Mt. Sterling, By. 


That's Telling Him 


RY r 
Mr. Grouch: “Woman is nothing but 
a rag, a bone, and a hank of hair.” 


ACROSS 
Mrs. Grouch: “Is that so! Well, man 


\, Tes” in Spanish. , KID SALVAGE is nothing but a brag, a groan, and a 
































7 x - own b “re = SS — of ont Bilus, Yeshivah School, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
among soidiers ( aDbrev. }). : . . N.Y. 


Small unarmored warship, designed 
. for coastal patrol. 
9. Agreeing with fact. 


Playing Safe 
Boy: “Shine oo shoes, mister?” 


To strike. Grouch: “No!” 
A kind of small insect. Boy: “I can shine them so you can 
To tear apart. 


4 Co th i see your face in them.” 
vers Wl ice. 









6. Color of Russian flag. : — ; Fac 
7. Of the same kind (Scot). boatswain (b6 sn). A warrant oy: “Cow 
8. To travel on water. ; == officer on a warship, 
9. Large bundle of material. in charge of various work in the forward 
. Term frequently applied to German part of the vessel—such as involves cables, Joke of the Week 

militarists of World War I. cordage, anchors, and the like. *. 
1. The sun. ° A U. S&. 

In Hinduism, a goddess. bubble dancing Army term 
, One who operates an airplane. for washing dishes. Also known as “pearl Off again. on again—Michigan won 
Meee ae (abbeev. ). diving.” “ae again. This joke was sent in by Beverly 
ee ne Sens one caisson dongs pr Boe scam — an, Raupp School, Lincoln Park, 

vei & wheels drawn by horse or motorized artil- ae 
Cllrs lery; a box filled with explosives for firing Bie — of the oe Saees ~Aagges 

|, To start a lawsuit against someone. a mine. oe, as © was carrying a kettle out 
2 Within. li In aeronautics, the vertical of the kitchen. : 
4, Middle Western state (abbrev.). Cel ing limit of visibility, or the Officer: Here, you! Give me a taste 
4 Eastern state (abbrev.). maximum height to which an aircraft can of that! 5 
: an aoe fighting lane (pl.). climb above sea level. Orderly: “Yes, sir." 

ighter behind enemy lines. ° 5 Officer: “Great Scott! D I] this 
1, Rentestion of Nazis in the U. S. cockpit Ce ger Tint panties of aang sioialeas 


& Something used to thicken. 
Conjunction meaning as well as. 


sippery fish shaped like a snake. 


the a designed to stuff soup?” 
accommodate the pilot and other members Orderly: “No, sir, it’s dishwater.” 
of the crew of a plane, military or civil. 


Sic corvette (kér vét). A small anti- 


s ; submarine vessel of 
Deged lect page saa * about 600 tons, with a maximum speed of 
» Masculine name, Gaelic form of John. 7° mnots, and qrmed with ane large gm, 
| New Guinea town captured by Mac. O° anti-aircraft gun, one battery of mul- 














rs sented. Includes a few commemoratives, airmails, and 
e Western state (abbrev.). troops; extend in line so as to present a | stamps cataloguing up to 25¢ or more each! The biggest 


: ; STAMPS 
| Arthur, = guns, machine guns, and depth 
Ri : 2 ; c arges. ’ ve $10.00 > ~ pe Ee | — 500 oe. 
ver crossed by Russians in offensive. ee ee Oe, ee eee 
dé 1 i) T paper) just as received from the church missions and 
ainst (abbrev.). d 1 (dé Ot). O open OF | other sources. Africa, So. America, Australia, Chine, 
ing or. person spoken sbout ep Oy spread out a column of | Philippines, Dutch Indies, and other ‘countries are repre: 
Middl ' 












i d f Package of Fun in Stampdom—and you might find some- 
(Solution next week ) wider front. thing really valuable! Price only 10¢ to serious approval 
e . applicants!! Money back if not delighted. JAMESTOWN 
electric stoo e An inter- | sTAaMP Co., Dept. 12, Jamestown, New York. 
communica- 
L ‘ i : L WORLD'S SMALLEST AIR MAIL — LARG p 
ast Week's Solution tions system between the office of the com- + eae 


ACROSS: 1-pet; 4-Burma; 6-Peru; 7-Ia.; 9-ale; 
1l-the; 13-Aras; 14-item; 15-pts.; 16-G.L.; 


DIAMOND AND TRIANGLE STAMPS 








pany commander and the company bar- to study your 








stamps with. Free 
i; . ine ra e ° St M i 
18-mi; 20-doer; 21-radio; 22-yes. cks. Also called mechanical rat ma together with > tees packet of 
h 6. nape 5 hatoage- 2-cces; 4-Bushide; S-mat- From “The War Dicti ** by Louise G d Albert eo i ey 
Plasma; : Q-art- . ‘ * . ib e War Dictionary,”’ by se G. an e' in, 5e with 
ex; 19-ides; 2i-ray. 9-art; 12-hen; 13-ape; 14 Parry, Consolidated Book Publishers, Inc., Chicago, Tll., Ni aporevels.. Capital Stamp Com- 


reprinted by permission of the authors and publisher. \ pany, Dept. 7, Little Rock, Ark. 
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The Story of 
Dr. G. F. D’Alelio 


([THINGAMAJIGS might be almost 


anything, but to Frank D’Alelio, 
head of the G-E Plastics Laboratory, 
they are the things he makes for the 
Army, Navy, and Air Forces—things 
too secret to describe any other way. 

For example, the Army Air Forces 
recently developed a secret device that 
required certain thingamajigs made ofa 
material that didn’t even exist. The 
Army came to Frank, and he and the 40 
young chemists who work with him 
created the material by putting the 
desired properties into a plastic. 

On one occasion, D’Alelio and his 
staff developed a special material for a 
thingamajig overnight! 

Out of college only six years, Frank 
already has numerous patents to his 





credit. But his career dates back to the 
“egg laying” device he invented when 
he was ten. 

He made it out of an old automobile 
generator, and the first time he tied a 
hen to it and turned on the current, the 
hen laid an egg. 

But repeated applications brought 
forth no more eggs, so Frank concluded 
that the hen must have been about 
ready to lay the first egg anyhow. Be- 
sides, his mother cooked the chicken. 

Then he made a steam turbine—with a 
tin can for the boiler, a nail for the 
bearing, and a small gas burner for a 
power plant. And it worked. | 

As soon as he got the pressure up, the 
machine began to whirl and whistle. 
But before he could get things under 
control, the boiler exploded. 
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THE MAN WHO MAKES 
THINGAMAIIGS 














































Now all of his “tinkering”? is con- 
fined to thingamajigs, but that’s all 
right with D’Alelio. Born in the shadow 





of Bunker Hill, he’s really fighting mad. 
The one thing that counts with him is 
winning this war! 

And he’s proud of the fact that 
bombers’ noses, molded parts for tanks, 
patrol boats, and battleships, and 
“thingamajigs” are all bging made of 
plastics. 

After the war, the young chemist is 
confident that plastics will play an 
important role in everyday life. 

“Our very clothes may be made of 
plastics,” he suggests. 





ambitious 
young men like Frank D’Alelio. Today 
they will help win the war; tomorrow 
they will develop new fields like plastics 
so that we may all share their benefits. 


General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 


America needs keen, 


WOT IN, i. SD. 1.4 










PEN-edge). Tail of an airplane 


Uncle Sam's New S 
Honors United Nati 


D ICTURED above is the design 
new “United Nations” postage 
which was placed on sale Jan. 149% 
stamp, which is red, shows an up 
hand bearing a palm branch, 
procession of swords. In issuing 
stamp, which replaces the 2-cenf” 
fense Stamp, the U.S. Post Office” 
partment honors our gallant allies.” 
stamp was issued as the motion pi 
industry began United Nations 
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IMPROVE YOUR 
VOCABULARY 


q 


nomadic (no-MAD-ik). Roamifi 
wandering about in search of pa 
without a fixed home. A nomad 
of a tribe which wanders, usually 
its livestock. : 

tundra (TUN-druh). Level or 
ing plain without trees, in arctic re 
The climate is too cold for vegeta 
except mosses and lichens. The 
black and frozen. 

Soviet (so-vih-ET or SO-vih-ut). 
sian word for council. Local coune 
called village soviets, town soviets, 
These local soviets send deputi 
higher soviets. The highest go 
mental body of all is the Union’ 
gress of Soviets. 

Red. This color has always beet 
by Socialists and Communists thr 
out the world for their flags. 
Soviet Government was formed, tht 
Czarist Russian flag was given up, 
a new flag designed—a gold hat 
and-sickle, with a five-pointed st 
a red field. The army of the So 
called the Red Army, as distinct 
the White Army of the Czar’s folld 

empennage {ahn-peh-NAZH @ 














